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think  that  they  should  not  awake,  they  would  sit 
up  all  night. 

■The  merit  of  men  is  not  always  to  be  judged 
by  what  they  produce.  The  fruit  is  not  every- 
thing, else  we  might  prefer  the  gooseberry  to  the 

oak. 

■ What  glaring  contrasts  do  we  not  weave  into  the 
texture  of  our  lives  ? The  moods  of  mind,  the 
' opinions  of  to-day,  differ  from  those  of  yesterday. 
We  are  compact  of  contradictions.  Yet  time 
subdues  all  into  harmony. 

The  more  philosophers  seek  to  penetrate  into 
the  secrets  of  being  the  more  confused  they 
become.  The  diver  loses  light  the  deeper  he  gets. 

■Thinking  too  much  about  ourselves  leads  to 
thinking  too  much  of  ourselves.  Self-consciousness 
and  vanity  are  twin-sisters. 

i A man  cannot  talk  much  about  himself  without 
embellishing  the  subject.  He  adorns  himself  with 
exaggerated  virtues  and  vices.  From  being  a bore 
he  becomes  a liar. 

; The  man  who  gets  tired  at  home  soon  becomes 
tiresome  abroad.  He  begins  by  boring  himself, 
and  ends  by  boring  others. 


We  judge  the  past  better  than  we  catn  judgeNBe 
present.  We  are  too  closcTTo  tli£  persons  a j 
events  to  see  them  property.  It  40mpjj£;ible  to 
take  in  the  whole  at  a^lance^aJi^tin^e^/he  9^e 
subordination  of  the  parts.  One  man  canno)/see 
England  for  its  slums,  aX^ther  for  its  pajaec 

The  sympathy  and  consideration  that  are  often 
shown  to  imaginary  complaints  prolong  them.  1 he 
fretful,  if  humoured,  become  more  fretful  still.  If 
they  were  treated  with  a wise  neglect,  their  black 
fits  would  soon  wear  off.  Such  troubles  are  usually 
engendered  by  idleness.  Those  who  work  have 
no  time  to  sit  down  and  nurse  indefinite  complaints 
or  fantastic  errors. 

A fine  style  may  give  value  to  a trivial  subject. 
The  setting  may  be  worth  more  than  the  gem. 

With  a balance  at  your  banker’s,  you  may  preach 
the  pleasures  of  poverty. 

Civilisation  founded  on  conquest  and  maintained 
by  the  services  of  subject  races,  nourishes  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  corruption.  The  vices  of  the 
slave  infect  the  master.  Servility  on  the  one  side 
produces  arrogance  on  the  other.  Where  there  are 
no  restraints,  the  cancer  of  self-indulgence  eats  into 
character,  and  unlimited  power  ends  in  impotence. 

A.  R. 
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GEORGE  BENNETT,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


BY  the  death  of  George  Bennett,  Australia  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  men.  He 
died  on  September  29,  1893,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine.  To  the  present  generation  of  colonists 
he  was  almost  unknown,  having  lived  for  many 
years  in  comparative  retirement,  at  his  residence, 
167  William  Street,  Sydney.  To  the  last,  however, 
he  took  the  'liveliest  interest  in  science  and  natural 
history.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  and  he  delighted  in  frequenting  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  the  Museum,  as  well  as  in  the 
company  of  younger  naturalists,  by  whom  he  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  patriarch  of  science  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  In  the  Minute  of  the  Council 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  a copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Bennett  and  the  family,  it  was  said, 
“His  scientific  attainments,  his  special  studies  in 
zoology,  his  many  services  as  a devoted  naturalist, 
gave  to  his  life  eminent  value,  while  the  urbanity  of 
his  disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.” 
Bis  minute  was  drafted  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Bennett, 
whose  loss  they  deplored,  was  Vice-President.  A 
great  assemblage  of  citizens  at  the  Canperdom 
Cemetery  paid  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their 
loved  compatriot. 

Born  at  Plymouth  in  1804,  he  went  to  London 
to  study  for  the  medical  profession,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  the 
jat , twenty-two.  He  had  at  an  earlier  age 
made  a voyage  to  Ceylon,  having  great  desire  to 


travel,  and  already  being  fond  of  natural  history. 
As  soon  as  he  was  qualified  he  sought  the  post  of 
surgeon  in  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  it  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  first 
visited  Australia.  His  surprise  and  delight  at 
what  he  saw  in  this  region  of  the  world  led  to  his 
return  on  another  voyage  in  1832.  His  travels  on 
this  occasion  extended  to  Java,  Singapore,  and 
China,  and  on  his  return  he  published  his  first 
book  of  travel,  being  the  “Journal  of  a Naturalist,” 
in  1832-1834.  The  notes  about  “New  South 
Wales”  were  by  far  the  most  important  and  novel, 
and  were  followed  up  after  he  became  a permanent 
colonist.  Many  treatises  and  papers  appeared 
from  his  pen,  but  his  greatest  work  was  published 
in  London  in  i860,  under  the  title  of  “Gatherings 
of  a Naturalist  in  Australasia.”  1 This  book,  of 
upwards  of  450  pages,  had  the  advantage  of  having 
splendid  coloured  illustrations  by  his  friend,  George 
French  Angas,  also  a man  of  ancient  reputation, 
and  high  eminence  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Angas’ own 
works,  illustrating  the  scenery  and  natives  of 
Australasia,  are  well  known,  but  he  has  given  no. 
more  beautiful  and  accurate  illustrations  of  objects 
of  natural  history  than  those  which  enrich' Dm 
Bennett’s  “ Gatherings.” 

1 “ Gatherings  of  a Naturalist  in  Australasia:  being  observa- 
tions on  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  some  of  the  Austral  Islands."  By 
George  Bennett,  M.U.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  Van  Voorst,  Patcrnostci: 
Row. 
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Many  of  the  Australian  quadrupeds  and  birds 
are  not  only  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
are  even  there  of  rare  occurrence.  Even  in  our 
own  time  several  have  been  exterminated  ; and 
unless  the  process  of  destruction  is  stayed,  the 
ornithorhynchus  and  the  echidna,  the  emu  and  the 
inegapodius,  like  the  dodo,  moa,  and  notornis, 
will  shortly  only  exist  in  the  pages  and  pictures  of 
the  naturalist.  Besides  the  animals  and  birds,  of 
sea  as  well  as  land,  described  by  Dr.  Bennett,  his 
book  D full  of  interesting  notices  of  the  plants  and 
minerals,  which  may  be  profitably  studied  by 
agriculturists  and  commercial  men,  and  which  may 
help  to  the  vast  development  of  the  colonies,  of 
which  the  author  had  been  an  observer  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  Of  the  great  future  of  Australasia 
he  speaks  with  assured  confidence. 

At  the  Imperial  Institute  a paper  was  recently 
read  by  the  late  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Earl  of  Jersey.  It  described  the  state  of  the 
Colony  in  1893,  and  gave  a glowing  account  of 
its  progress  and  its  prospects.  “ New  South 
Wales,”  Lord  Jersey  said,  “was  more  than  two. and 
a half  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  contained  about  198,000,000  acres.  Gold, 
silver,  coal,  and  other  minerals  were  extensively 
found.  Little  more  than  a century  ago  there  were 
neither  sheep,  nor  cows,  nor  horses  in  Australia. 
Now  there  were  about  62,000,000  sheep  and 
2,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  New  South  Wales 
alone.  Agricultural  possibilities  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  a few  spots  ; there  was  a very  large 
choice.  Although  at  present  there  were  only 
about  1,800,000  acres  under  tillage,  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  acreage  would  be  very 
largely  increased.  There  were  many  districts 
admirably  suited  to  growing  crops  which  were  now 
left  to  sheep,  and  as  the  population  increased  these 
would  be  turned  to  their  proper  use.”  The  details 
of  the  wealth  and  the  resources  of  this  and 
other  colonies  as  they  were  known  to  an  accom- 
plished and  observant  naturalist,  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  G.  Bennett’s  “ Gatherings  in  Australasia.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  in  his  student  days  Dr. 
Bennett  was  the  companion  of  Richard  Owen. 
Through  their  long  lives  the  close  friendship  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  to  Owen,  as  the  Curator  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  that  most  of  the  discoveries  were  first 
announced,  and  specimens  of  wonderful  kinds 


were  despatched.  In  the  “ Gatherings  ” n 
curious  and  new  animals  are  described,  and 
not  in  the  dry  manner  too  common  with  me 
science,  but  in  a style  which  makes  the  boob 
pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  valuable  in  informal: 
The  chapters  on  the  flying  fish,  the  naut 
dugongs  and  whales  of  every  sort  ; on 
ornithorhynchus,  kangaroo,  flying  fox, 
anteaters  ; that  on  the  albatross  and  other 
birds  of  powerful  wing,  as  well  as  the  Apte. 
emu,  and  other  birds  of  the  land,  are  ful! 
interesting  anecdotes. 

One  of  these  strange  wingless  birds,  like 
extinct  moa,  was  a new  cassowary,  named  by 
Gould,  Casuarius  Bentietti.  A specimen  sen 
the  Zoological  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  in  il 
arrived  safely,  and  attracted  much  notice  f: 
naturalists,  as  well  as  in  the  newspapers  of 
year. 

The  chapters  on  the  plants  of  Australia 
filled  with  descriptions  of  species,  very  few  of  wli 
have  yet  received  any  commercial  notice,  altho 
it  is  evident  that  they  could  largely  add  to 
wealth  of  the  colonies.  Let  us  hope  that 
Museum  of  the  Imperial  Institute  will  secure 
these  vegetable  products  more  notice  than  t. 
have  hitherto  obtained.  Wool  and  gold  are 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  export  by  Austral 
settlers. 

Among  the  coloured  illustrations  of  this  j 
of  the  book,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
Christmas  tree  ( Ceratopetalum  gummiferum),  whfc 
is  used  for  decorating  homes,  as  we  use  holly 
England  at  Christmas. 

We  name  only  one  other  plant,  not  native, 
capable  of  greater  use,  and  of  becoming  a som 
of  wealth — the  rice-paper  tree.  We  are  told. 
Mr.  Fortune  that  the  island  of  Formosa  yields 
largest  part  of  the  rice-paper  of  commerce.  TI 
plant  ( Aralia  papyrifera)  will  grow  luxuriantly 
New  South  Wales,  and  could  be  used  incommer 
not  only  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  China,  1 
might  be  greatly  in  demand  for  workers  in  artific 
flowers  in  Europe.  The  rice-plant  and  ma 
others  described  by  Dr.  Bennett  may  be  seen 
the  Kew  Garden  or  Museum. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  been  a contributor  to  1 
“ Leisure  Hour  ” on  various  occasions,  and  it  v 
always  a privilege  to  see  him  at  the  office  when 
came  to  England. 

JAMES  MACAULAY,  M.P. 
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U'itriHies. 


Professor  Tyndall. — Professor  Tyndall  is  dead,  and  with 
Trim  has  passed  away'  from  us  the  most  brilliant  scientific 
lecturer  the  century  has  seen.  So  successful  and  accepted 
an  expositor  of  the  methods-  of  physical  science  and  so 
felicitous  a master  of  literary  expression  can  appear  but 
rarely  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  Institution,  where 
happily  to-day  the  deeper  undertones  of  science,  .muffled  for 
a time,  are  again  beginning  to  sound  with  their  old  pro- 


fundity. It  is  well  then  that  the  lighter  yet  genuine  wo 
of  which  science  has  taken  toll  from  1 yndall  should  recei 
grateful  acknowledgment  even  from  a generation  which  n 
quite  outlived  his  work:  Professor  Tyndall,  althouj 

greatly  in  evidence  before  the  public  of  his  day,  was  at  no  n 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  men  of  science.  No  great  ai 
epoch-making  generalisation  will  be  linked  wiUi  his  nam 
It  is  through  Clerk- Maxwell,  and  not  through  Tyndall,  th 
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